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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION, 


On Lord Byron’s Letter to Mr. 
Murray. 


‘* A glosse there is to cover this para- 
doz, and make it appear in shew not to 
be altogether unreasonable.” — Hooker. 


We had not anticipated a revival 
of the controversy between Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Bowles upon the 
subject of nature and of art, as 
sources of the sublime in writing 
and association—and least of all 
did we imagine that an advocate 
of art would have presented him- 
self in the author of Childe Harold; 
we had no idea that lord Byron’s 
poetical taste had so much of the 
alloy of the French metal; but as 
gold, in order to become current 
coin, must suffer mixture with baser 
ore, perhaps the noble critic, rea- 
soning from analogy, was aware 
that with a view of being understood 
and of passing freely into the stand- 
ard of the general sense, it was ne- 
cessarv to undergo the usual pro- 
cess, and suffer the pure gold of his 
native genius to ve transmuted into 
the common coin: the satire which 
has been passed upon the science 
(if science it may have been called) 
of alchymy, may well be applied 
to this much vaunted science of 
art—ars sine arte—cujus princi 
pium est mentiri - medium laborare 
—et finis mendicare—that is—to 
beg—the question—but too often 
indeed—upon this question of art— 
the “vaulting ambition” of his lord- 
ship’s genius has “ o’erleap’d itself 
and fallen on the other side.” Mr. 
Bowles may have been extravagant 
enough in his “babble of green 
fields,” but lord Byron out-herods 
Herod in his paradoxes of art. As- 
sociation, although according to 
Locke it be the grand source of 
error to the mind, is yet the pre- 
cious elixir, and, at the same time, 
the withering upas of our moral 
frame of being; like the coast of 
Coromandel, it presents us alike 
with the sunshine and the storm of 
life’s great ocean—and lord Byron 








must know this from experience. 
But the principle of association is 
at variance with the principle of 
art, and is not therefore referred to 
by the advocate of writings which 
ar blended with much that is mean 
in association and all that is com- 
monplace in art. What appears 
tous to be the great error of lord 
Byron, is his mistaking the associa- 
tions of art for certain intrinsic 
qualities of beauty, sublimity and 
itness, inherent in art itself’; and 
that he does confound artificial ob- 
jects themselves with their abstract 
or particular relations, as the case 
may be, is evident from the whole 
tenor of his letter. Now, this is a 
palpable misconception of things, 
aud the “poetry of art” is as palpa- 
ble a misnomer. Metaphysicians 
tell us that there are no inherent 
properties in any object: “ Flavour 
and colour,” says Berkley, “ are in 
the nose and the eye, and not in the 
flower.” Allison contends, if we 
recollect his essay, that there is no 
intrinsic subdlimity in the sound of 
thunder, because its imitation on 
the stage has deceived children— 
but refers the impression which it 
makes upon us, to an association 
with eternal power, and indeed with 
many others; he even yoes so far as 
to assert that there is no object in 
nature which possesses any intrinsic 
qualities whatever-—-thus making 
association the grand primum mo- 
bile of all our affections. But al- 
though we cannot stretch this doc- 
trine quite so far, yet does it hold 
good to a certain extent—to such a 
length as to overthrow, we appre- 
hend, the theory of art. We would 
ask lord Byron whether he thinks 
a steam-ship, (if he has ever seen 
one) where every thing is art, im 
pelling i:self along the calm waters 
of an hvmble river, with all the re- 
gularity of artificial mechanism, as 

oetical an object as a ship of the 
Sos struggling with the waves of 
the mighty ocean? The one is em- 
blematic of toil and human indus 
try—full of the dull prose of every 
day life—the other associates with 





the grandest element in nature— 
in conflicting with its storm and 
repining at its calm —in the con- 
vulsive heaves of its gallant frame— 
in the creaking of its timbers and 
the flapping of its sails—the mind 
is irresistibly led to reflections upon 
human life—its alternations of hope 
and fear—its dark, and sometimes 
glorious vicissitudes. We have seen 
many sail lying in an offing in a dark 
and squally night—steadily riding 
midst the gradual rise of the winds 
and swell of the sea--while the 
small craft were scudding for safe 
mooring—-while we heard the bar- 
ring of windows and saw the putting 
out of lights—every thing apparent- 
ly retreating from the angry ap- 
proach of the tempest—these vete- 
rans of the wave, though anxious, 
were undismayed, and darkling in 
the distance, met and breasted the 
swell of the angry waters, with all 
the consciousness of danger, but 
with all the calmness of resolution. 
Now, the vessels certainly contri- 
buted to the poetry of the scene, 
but they did not make it: the sea 
would have been fearfully sublime 
warring with its own strength alone 
in darkness and convulsion. ‘Take 
the canal of Languedoc--the wall 
of China--the pyramids—the Acro- 
polis--take any glorious remain of 
the olden time, or illustration of 
the present—the great epic of the 
Ecce Homo of West—Canova’s 
statue of Washington--——Fulton’s 
steam-frigate, or any other achieve- 
ment of art, and in what will ite 
“poetry” be found to consist? In 
moral and intellectual association, 
surely, and not in any exquisite 
combination of the elements of ma- 
terial beauty or sublimity. With 
regard to the painting, lord Byron 
will tell us that it is poetical be- 
cause it “ presupposes poetry in its 
very couception:” true—and it is 
this very association with mind 
which imparts its interest to the 
canvass; take away the idea of in- 
tellectual power, and the mere arti- 
ficial object dwindles into nothing. 
lt is for this very reason that hs 
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lordship’s orn poetry is so power- 
fully rivetting; it is the vast display 
of mental energy, and not a con- 
formity to artificial rule, which con- 
stitutes poetry. Art makes its ap- 
peal to nature after all; images 
drawn from the sublimities of na- 
ture must possess a corresponding 
elevation, and in their positive and 
not abstract degree; so do all allu- 
sions to art; but as objects connect- 
ed with the latter are immeasurably 
lower in the scale of conception and 
execution, than those associated with 
the former, so all images tak-n from 
art must labour under proportional 
inferiority to images referred to na 
ture. Which is most poetical, the 
pyramids or the desert in which they 
stand? Lord Byron will reply that 
the desert is like all other deserts, 
and that were it not for the pyra- 
inids—their mysterious origin—the 
perfection of their marble and exe- 
cution—the desert would cease to 
interest: true,and so is the converse: 
the pyramids removed to Grand 
Cairo, would still retain their at- 
tractions as objects of art and artifi- 
cial genius, but would loose half 
their poetry in being divested of 
that peculiar sublimity which asso- 
ciates with the might and majesty 
of nature; and why is it that lord 
Byron’s own image, drawn from 
these objects. (Monody on Sheridan) 
is unfortunate?—because it is ap- 
plied to an unworthy illustration— 
at least, one unworthy of the great 
image: 
** To pile the pyramid of Calumny.” 


We associate with the pyramid 
much that is sublime in nature and 
all that is wonderful in art; to illus- 
trate so foul an idea by so magnifi- 
cent an image, was unhappy, to say 
the least of it: the depth, and even 
the durability of calumny, corres- 
ponding with that of the pyramid, 
was appropriate enough; but in 
every other quality characteristic 
of the mighty pyramid, the idea is 
at variance with the illustration; 
but even did they correspond, we 
must still think that the poet had 
better have resorted to nature for 
an image illustrative of the gradual 
accumulation of filthy moral mat- 
ter. Instead of the pyramid, why 
not have given us the simple image 
of the moun’ain, such as we have it 
in the fourth canto of Childe Ha- 
rold? 








“ And pile on human heads the 


mountain of my curse.” 

This is appropriate and forcible— 
far more so than the image in the 
Monody. Milton’s image, drawn 
from the same source, sustains its 
own elevation from that of the sub- 
ject 
‘“‘ Springs upward like a pyramid of fire 
Into the wild expanse, 4 
the darting figure of Satan is liken- 
ed to the pyramid, and chaos is the 
desert; there is a strict keeping in 
the image here. Why is the tomb 
of Themistocles, upon the ‘Turkish 
promontory, a more poetical object 
than a stone Sarchophagus, or a mar- 
ble monument of Westminster Ab- 
bey? Because it associates with the 
boundlessness of nature—he who 
subdued the mighty host of Xerxes, 
and lorded it over the majestic 
ocean, is appropriately placed near 
the great element with which his 
memory is associated. Egyptian 
Thebes, with her hundred gates, 
was called the City of the Sun, by 
him who built her; and lord Byron 
himself terms some Italian town, 
“A fairy City of the Heart:”—the 
former, from its magnificence, was 
well associated with the sun, and 
the latter, from its fairy texture, 
with the delicate symmetry of the 
heart. We recollect, in walking 
over the battle ground in Canada, 
where the brave general Pike fell, 
his burial spot was pointed out to 
us, by an English soldier: 











“No column 


trophied for triumphal 
show,” 


was there, to mark the resting place 
of his gallant spirit; but, “ the mo- 
ral’s truth told simpler so”—Na- 
ture was around him—his dirge was 
the breeze of the forest, and we felt 
that moral’s truth more powerfully 
than we should have done, had we 
been contemplating an artificial ce- 
metery. ‘The poetry of Scripture 
is beyond that of Paradise Lost— 
the power which said, “ Let there 
be light: and there was light?”-— 
suggests an idea of greater immen- 
sity than the mechanical process 
made use of according to Milton, 
in measuring and settling the limits 
of “ this great globe:” 
+ —____———- And in his hand 

He took the golden compasses, prepar’d 
In God's eternal store, to ctreumnscribe 
The vuiverse.” 





The natural operation is far before | 


the artificial mechanism; when con- 
trasted with the ‘ word,” the “ gold- 
en compasses” ; hrink into nothing- 
ness—though in Milton it is still a 
sublime description. 

It is agreat while since we read 
Mr.Campbell’s letter to Mr. Bowles, 
but we recollect their dispute about 
Milton’s image “of the mast of 
some great ammiral,” to illustrate 
the idea of his Satanic majesty’s 
strength of muscle; by telling us 
that he walked with a spear, 

“ to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the 

mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a 
wand,” 

was not perhaps to convey an ade- 
quate conception of the “ Superior 
Fiend’s” might of nerve—for, alas! 
Ariosto makes his Orlando bear no 
less a weight, when in his fury he 
tears up «huge pines” by their roots: 
but the “artificial image” is the 
thing in question; it is not perhaps 
very sublime at best, and is less so 
for being “ artificial.” Does lord 
Byron suppose that because of its 
connection with a ship, an artificial 
object, the image is sublime?—the 
massy pine would have been the 
same great object placed any where 
else; and had the poet told us that 
such were its dimensions, it might 
have served to prop a falling forest, 
he would have conveyed a stronger 
image than he has done by referring 
us to a ship. But again: is there 
not as much weight in the circum- 
stance of the pine’s having been 
“hewn on Norwegian hills,” as in 
that of its serving “to be the mast 
of some great ammiral?” We know 
not whether the allusion to the 
“iuills,” particularly “ Morwegian 
hills,” be not far beyond that to 
the ship, with respect both to the 
poetry of association and of place; 
for nature possesses her own pecu- 
liar, and, we may say, inherent poe- 
try; but not so art. The name of 
Themistocles is derived from @exss, 
and xAcos, Justice and Glory—-two 
qualities more truly associating with 
Vature and her God, than the Athe- 
nian ostracism, or the Roman ea- 
gles. 

With regard to “ the villainous 
saltpetre,* and the engines of Mil- 
ton’s devils, these can be of no avail 
to the advocate of art, although the 
product of art, and they are the 
meaner fur being so in the hands of 
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the rebel spirits. To oppose the 
sovereignty of Heaven, with mate- 
rials of warfare which not unfre- 
quently carry destruction to the 
sovereignty of Earth, was almost 
impious, certain injudicious; the 
“ gamesome mor »” of Belial, lapses 
into burlesque, and really the devils 
themselves appear to laugh at their 
own invention. Lord Byron says, 
that, standing upon one of the Sym 

plegades, he “ felt all the poetry of 
the place; but,’ he asks “ would it 
not have been heig'tened by the 
presence of the “rgo?”- perhaps 
so; but still more by the go/den fleece 
and the dragon, we apprehend. He 
says, in another place, if the sun, 
and the winds, and the waves, “ con 

fer poetry,” they would make any 
thing poetical; but can genius, which 
may be likened to the sun, make 
poetry out of a“ fuotman’s livery,” 
or a “ brass warming-pan?” One 
of the ancients, Plato, we believe, 
likens the passions, which “ fret the 
pigmy body to decay,” to the sails 
ot a ship—the sails impelling the 
ship as the passions do the body; 
but this very body clogs their aspi- 
rations. As the winds and the waves, 
the one whistling through “the chinks 
of a pigstye,”’ and the o her cream- 
ing and mantling in the “ Loudon 
doc ,’ though possessed of their 
own poetry, yet cannot “confer” 
any upon places and objects like the 
above, because they are essentially 
mean and low; in the same way that 
a colloquial phrase, introduced into 
tragedy, can never be divested of 
its common place, though enveloped 
in surrounding beauties of language 
and conception; it is still the pigmy, 
though perched on an Alp. Longi- 
nus illustrates sublimity by images 
drawn from the natural world, and 
so does Shakspeare: 


“How sweet the moonlight sleeps on 
yonder bank!” 


more sweet by far than it could 
do upon “pyramids, fleets, and 
foriresses”’—the associations awak- 
ened by the line of the poet, 
are those of Love and Beauty.— 
Nature confers poetry—art only 
assists it—the former is generally 
poetical in itself—-the latter be- 
comes so from association—* if the 
sun shone neither upon pyramids, 
fleets, nor fortresses, would its 
beams be equally poetical?’ asks 
lord Byron; not equally poetical, but 





they would still be beautiful; the sun 
would still be the same s:. blime eter 
nal sun, that shinesalike upon the Mi- 
r- ge and the pyramid of the desert; 
poetical objects and associations are 
not always those of perfect beauty or 
sublimity. “ What would the py- 
ramid be without the sun, and what 
would the sun be without the py- 
ramid”——again asks lord Byron; 
why the sun shining on an univer- 
sal desert, would be stil! sublime— 
while the pyramid, deprived of the 
sun, would lose half its poetry in 





losing half its extrinsic beauty—as- 
sociation would remain “tis true. 
What renders the gramte pillars 
which stand between the palace of 
St. Marks and the sea poetical? is 
it the granite of which they are coin 
posed, or their situation near the | 
palace? n ither, we apprehend—it 
is the association of death which 
gathers round them and invests , 
them with their fearful interest.— 
The canal of Egypt built by Alex. 
ander, though almost dried up, is 
still poetical, because it associates 
with the memory of greatness— the 
palaces, churches, and spires of Ve- 
nice are poetical, not so much be- 
cause they are palaces, churches aud 
spires—as for the association with 
oh Venice, and “her hundred isles” 
of feudal fame; there is something 
ridiculous in the annual ceremony 
of wedding the Adriatic—but the 
scene possesses “its poetry,” we 


hall be told; and in what does that : 


poetry consist? in the splendid 
group of spectators and gondolas, 
or in the golden ring with which the 
majestic bride is greeted? rather in 
the moral of the scene, we should 
say—in the contrast between the 
vain pomp of him who weds, and 


heart and the imagination, in con- 
templating “the things of earth 
which time hath bent.” 

‘** For these, the palace of the present 

hour, 

Must yield its pomp” — 

Thus speaks the advocate of art 
himself. No poet of the present 
day, and not Pope himself, has been 
more indebted to art than Moore, 
although he affects to agree with 
Bowles—and it is for this reason 
that his poetry cloys so much; it is 
a luscious feast that palls the in- 
tellectual or rather the sensual ap- 
petite—glittering fountains, gew- 
gaw grottos, and a thousand other 
affectations of luxurious art, follow 


in sickening succession along the 
| “ primrose path” of his sated muse. 


Which was the most poetical object 
at the burning of Moscow, Napole- 
on, standing like an angel of deso- 
lation, amidst the flames, or the 


palace of the czars enveloped in 
‘their fury? 


surely, upon the can- 
vass the most powerfully attractive 
object would be the man; the sullen 
disappointment pourtrayed in his 
expressive countenance, contrast- 
ing with the work of destruction be- 
fore him, the whole association that 
would gather round his mystic 
being, would exclude every reflec- 
tion or observation that did not 
oint tothe wonderful human object. 
Thus, without the glorious alchymy 
of association, the dross of art could 
never be transmuted into the gold 
droppings of beauty and sublimity, 
and so far from the truth is lord 
Byron’s assertion, that nature and 
art “reciprocate poetry,” that art 
deprived of nature or association 


‘would be left without poetry, while 


the simple majesty of her who is ' 


wedded; the mystic silence with 
which she receives the bridal gift, 
consigning it to darkness and ob 
livion as though she spurned the 
splendid mockery. 

There is a magic in the the ruined 
battlement—so we are most elo- 
quently told in Childe Harold; aud 
truly—and why? the mind may re- 
vert to the former glory of the bat 
tlement, but it is the triumph of na 
ture over art, of time over human 
achievement in its ruin—it is the 
sacred halo which the sunset of ages 
has diffused around it, which con 
stitutes that mysterious and ineff'a 


nature is as poetical without art as 
with it—lord Byron puts the effect 
fur. the cause, when he says, or 
seems to say, that artificial objects 
give rise to poetrv—it is associa- 
tion gathering round such objects 
that confers their poetry. Were it 
not for the memory of Jason and 
Medea, the Argo would be like any 
merchant vessel to the fancy—the 
self-sought fate of appho has con- 
secrated the recollection of the I eu- 
cadian Rock, ’tis true—but the rock 
prying, as it were, into the black 
abyss, would have remained poeti- 
cal had Sappho never approached 
it. Lord Byron thinks that the 
storm in the Archipelago, which he 





ble charm that sets its seal upon the | 


describes, was the more poetical for 
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the number of “small craft” that 
were seen “ darting over the foam 
in the twilight”—so too, did Ad- 
dison admire the description of Do- 
ver Cliff; for the appearance of the 
“choughs and crows”—these ob- 
jects he contended heightened the 
effect of the prospect; but we must 
think with Sebinecn, that this speci- 
fying of particulars, so far from 
aiding, lessened the impression 
made upon the mind: space filled 
alone with the feeling of horror, is 
far more pregnant with sublime ef- 
fect, than space broken by inter- 
vening objects—the “ palpable ob- 
scure, the vast abrupt,’ through 
which Milton’s hero winged his 
flight, is sub!ime from the very ab- 
sense of all materiality. We never 
felt more forcibly the truth of John- 
son’s remark upon the description 
of Dover Cliff, than in witnessing, 
a few years ago, a night prospect of 
the ocean, from a high and rocky 
eminence at a place called Vohant, 
in the state of Massachusetts—the 
“billowy boundlessness” of the 
ocean lay before us, night sat brood- 
ing as it were, upon its troubled 
bosom, a storm was gathering, no- 
thing but the dull hoarse murmur of 
the agitated element, united with 
the low mysterious sound of the ri- 
sing wind, was to be heard—no- 
thing to be seen but the “ wide 
waste of waters dark and deep:” no 
solitary star, no artificial light from 
any sail, no human sound—night 
and storm, and danger and desola- 
tion, were around, and only these— 
no other agents were there to height- 
en the grand poetical effect; and it 
was grand, fearfully grand indeed— 
then, and only then, for the first 
time, did we feel the power of na- 
ture, when roused to a display of 
her energies—any artificial objett, 
so far from heightening or even aid- 
ing the scene, would have broken 
the wonderful whole of the unequal- 
led picture. Thus then, without 
examining the many examples ad- 
duced by lord Byron in support of 
his theory of art—and they are so 
numerous as to fatigue the atten- 
tion. We are decidedly of opinion, 
and we state it briefly, that in all 
the higher elements of beauty and 
sublimity, nature is before art—it 
is commonly said, that art improves 
upon nature; in trifles this may be 
true, bat not so in essentials—art 
may make the “desert smile,” a 





garden of a stable—but has Salva- 
tor Rosa ever rivalled the great 
features of mountain majesty? ‘Ti- 
tian the rose tints of an evening 
sky, or of living beauty’s cheek? 
we apprehend not. hat pen- 
cil or what pen can wow ges | 
convey an image of .Viagara wit 

its “hell of waters?” Byron himself, 
although he has approached nearer 
to the = nature, in his 
description of Velino, than art has 
ever yet done: his picture is still but 
a mighty aspiration—the stars are 
still above him. One remark here, 
which we have omitted in its pro- 
per place—lord Byron says of Mil- 
ton, that he was “ blasphemous” in 
putting materiality into the hands 
of the Godhead, alluding to the 
“thunderbolts;” but surely there 
was nothing even inappropriate in 
this: the Almighty may very con- 
sisteutly be supposed to make use 
of the elements of his own creation; 
the thunder was not unworthy of 
him, because it was formed by him. 





Poems, by P. M. James. 12mo. pp. 
224. Arch, London, 1821. 
[From the London Literary Gazette.] 

In this small volume of Poems the 
compositions are of so slight a na- 
ture as to preclude critical remark; 
and if we say that the pieces are ge- 
nerally pleasing, the sentimenis mo- 
ral, and the style — a few excep- 
tions of lame rhythm) agreeable, we 
shall have spoken all the truth, and 
done the author justice. Mr. James, 
we understand, adds another to the 
catalogue of bards belonging to the 
Society of Friends. Not aiming so 
high as Barton or Wiffen, (to thelat. 
ter of whom we owe a review for his 
late translation from ‘Tasso,) he has 
struck a very musical chord, and 
seems gifted with those feelings 
which constitute the poet. He must, 
however, be more careful in preserv- 
ing harmony in his measures; we 
copy two or three specimens. 

THE PILGRIM AND THE PRIESTS. 
Or, the Three Good Things of Malvern. 
[A tale of the “olden tyme.’’} 
“Sweetly was chanted the evening 

hymn, 
At the sound of the vesper bell; 


The Pilgrim bad kaelt at our Lady’s 
shrine, 


‘He had drank at our Lady’s well. 
The sun had nigh set, and the Monks 
had all met, 
And the anthem had died away: 





The hearth blazed bright, and the torch 
pour’d its light 
On the Priests and their goodly array. 
‘ | have seen,’ said the Pilgrim, ‘ the tre- 
mulous wave 
That murmurs at Galilee still; 
But never so sweet did the shadow fall, 
As it falls o’er Malvern hill. 


‘ | have wandered afar for my penance 
and pain, 
Where the breezes of Lebanon blow; 
But richer the gales that o’er Malvern 
rise, 
From the apple bowers below. 
‘ The mountains are green and the land 
is good, 
And your turrets are fair to see; 
And for three good things is Malvern 
fam’d— 
Now tell these three things unto me. 
‘ Ob! are they the smrine of our Lady 
dear, 
And the penance of Benedict’s sway! 
And the third the we. with the waters 
clear, 
That run to the rising ray?’ 


Then up rose a Friar, and laugh’d as 
he rose, 
And his flagon he fill’d to the brim; 
(No Priest in the Abbey of Great Mal- 
vern, 
Sung mass or shrivedsinners like him. ) 
His eye and his cheek were bright with 
the gale 
Of the hills where the red deer run; 
For the Friar had hasten’d from Little 
Malvern, 
Where he bad been shriving a Nun. 
‘ What knave,’ cried the Friar, ‘ could 
wander so far, 
Yet hold us such ignorant elves? 
Sir Pilgrim, tho’ beadsmen of penance 
may preach, 
Yet they love somewhat better them- 
selves. 


‘Lo! the chase wide extends round our 
ample domain, 
And the Severn runs proud at our feet; 
And the orchards that spread o’er the 
prospect afar, 
Yield cider bright, sparkling, and 
sweet. 
‘ Let Pilgrims still drink of the crystalline 
spring, 
And sinners on pilgrimage pass; 
Give Beadsmen fresh sALmon and dainty 
red DEER, 

And tiqvor that foams in the glass!’ ” 
THE NEGRO’S LAMENT FOR MUNGO 
PARK. 

“Where the wild Joliba 
Rolls his deep waters, 
Sate at their evening toil 
Afric’s dark daughters; 
Where the thick mangroves 
Broad shadows were flinging 
Each o’er her low loom 
Bent mournfully singing— 
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rs for the white man, o’er deserts a ) The tidings had fill’d every villager’s { So the axe to the trunk of the ivy was 
ranger! head, laid, 

No more shail we welcome the white-bo- And the noise it occasioned alarm’d And the fowls of the air from its 


som’d stranger! 


¢ Thro’ the deep forest 
Fierce lions are prowling; 
Mid thickets entangling 
Hyenas are howling. 
¢ There should he wander, 
Where danger lurks ever, 
To his home where the sun sets, 
Return shall he never! 
Alas, for the white man, o’er desertsa 
ranger! 
Nomore shall we welcome the white-bo- 
, som’d stranger! 


‘The bands of the Moor, 
In his wrath do they bind him? 
Oh! sealed in his doom, 
If the savage Moor find him! 
‘More fierce than hyenas 
Thro’ darkness advancing, 
Is the curse of the Moor, 
And his eyes fiery glancing! 
Alas, for the white man, o’er deserts a 
ranger! 
No more shall we welcome the white-bo- 
som’d stranger! 


‘ A voice from the desert— 
My wilds do not hold him; 
Pale thirst doth not rack, 
Nor the sand-storm enfold him! 
The death-gale past by, 
And his breath failed to smother; 
Yet ne’er shall he wake 
To the voice of his mother! 
Alas, for the white man, o’er deserts a 
ranger! 
Wo more shall we welcome the white-bo- 
som’d stranger! 
*O, lov’d of the Lotus, 
Thy waters adorning; 
Pour, Joliba! pour 
Thy full stmeam to the morning! 
* The halcyon may fly 
To thy wave as her pillow; 
Yet woe to the white man 
Who trusts in thy billow! 
Alas, for the white man, o’er desertsa 
ranger! 
No more shal! we welcome the white-bo- 
som’d stranger! 


‘He launch’d his light bark, 
Our fond warnings despising; 
And sailed to the land 
Where the day-beamsare rising. 
‘ His wife from her bower 
May look forth in her sorrow; 
But he shall ne’er come 
To her hope of to-morrow! 
Alas, for the white man, o’er deserts a 
ranger! 
No more shall we welcome the white-bo- 
som’d stranger!’ ”’ 

THE IVY AND PAINTED WINDOW. 
“Through Malvern’s sweet village 
strange rumours were spread, 
That a plot had been laid and the 

church was in danger! 


every stranger. 


The report thus arose—a green ivy had 
grown 
Up the walls of the church, the old 
structure adorning; 
Till it reach’d the east window, where 
gaily were shown 
Apostles and saints in the bright hues 
of morning. 


And it still must be own’d that ’twas 
pleasant to see 
The sun and the wind with the ivy 
leaves dally; 
To hear round it’s blossoms the hum of 
the bee, 
That came lured by their sweets from 
the mountain or valley. 


And when the day sunk on the bosom of 
night, 
Like a_ sport-wearied child on the 
breast of it’s mother; 
We then soothly might say by the sum- 
mer moon’s light, 
That the ivy and window were made 
for each other. 


The night-hawk that roams like a spirit 
thro’ air, 
Led his bride toit’s chambers with ten- 
der caresses; 
*Midst it’s branches the ow] built her pa- 
Jace so fair, 
And rear’d her gray brood in it’s dark 
green recesses. 


Thus time flew away, till arose a com- 
plaint, 
That the ivy, grown wanton and evil 
designing, 
In its gambols had knock’d out the head 
of a saint, 
And had ruin’d a nun with its twasting 
and twining. 


Nay, the parish clerk swore that an owl 
from her den, 
Had look’d into the church thro’ a 
pane that was broken; 
That the.owl cried to-whoo! while the 
clerk cried amen! 
And the ivy was blam’d for so evil a to- 
ken. 


And ’twas said that the boughs which 
crown’d buttress and arch, 
The ravage of ages with verdure re- 
newing, 
Like a wreath for the forehead of Time 
on his march, 
Now hung o’er the fane like the omen 
of ruin. 


Just like love when it touches the reso- 
lute mind, 
It blends beauty with valour, with 
grace melancholy; 
Till the soul, to the triumphs of passion 
resign’d, 
Grows insensate to fame and ena- 





monr’d with folly. 


branches were driven; 
And it’s leaves which the altar in beau- 
ty array’d, 
To pale desolation were ruthlessly gi- 
ven. 


Then the wild bee complain’d as she 
sought her lov’d flowers, 
‘Oh! why are the blossoms so tedious- 
ly coming?’ 
And zephyr inquired for the evergreen 
bowers, 
Where her voice had kept tune to 
the bee’s gentle humming. 


—Yet nature proclaims, ‘that securely 
in earth, 
* Sleeps a root of the ivy, it’s honours 
renewing; 
‘ And when time’s ling’ring hand gives 
the slumberer birth, 
It shall wave in it’s pride o’er the tem- 
ple in ruin!’ ” 
THE RETROSPECT. 
“T would not live life o’er again, 
For all its joys, to share its pain; 
Life’s springs and pastimes tempt me not, 
To wish its cares again my lot. 
What tho’ youth’s devious course hath 
been, 
A chequer’d yet a cheerful scene! 
Our pleasures to the world are known, 
Our silent griefs are all our own! 


Tis sweet toview fromsheltering bower, 

The high-arch’d rainbow span the show- 
er; 

But he who still must ’bide the storm, 

Cares little for the rainbow’s form. 

When memory seems t’obey the will, 

She fails to cull the good from ill; 

But true alike to joy and woe, 

She calls them both, her pow’r to show. 

Else in th’ eventful vale of life, 

Are scenes with joy and beauty rife; 

Thoughis of imagination rare, 

And forms as lover’s fancies fair! 

These from life’s troubles could we take, 

Their influence heaven on earth would 
make; 

The charm that dwells with death would 


vs 
For who, with these, would wish to die!”’ 





ANALECTA. 


SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN ‘TUSCANY. 
(From Lady Morgan’s 1TAuy.) 


Society, as it actually exists in 
Florence, presents, as throughout 
Italy, two distinct phases. ‘Taken 
among the elders of the highest 
classes, it preserves the unobliterat- 
ed stamp of the ancient regime of Me- 
dicis; taken among the present gene- 





ration of all classes, (and more par- 
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ticulariy tie male jait oi on pam 
tion,) it is diversified by the changes, 
which the last thirty years have uni- 
versally impressed upon all Europe. 
A more general distribution of pro- 
perty, a total change in public edu- 
cation, Lycées subtituted for monas 

teries,* the bustle of military exist- 





* Such of the church estates in Tus 
cany, as fell to the government in the 
revolution, have been restored by the 
piety of the grand duke. The Padri 
Reformati or Minoriles, are said to have 
had the whole of their possessions restored 
tothem. But the begging orders have 
multiplied ad Abitum, aod in proportion 
as the idle and vagrant have found them 
the surest and easiest means of exist- 
ence. The honest Tuscan peasant, who 
would have turned the sturdy beggar 
from his cottage door, now beholds, if 
not with respect, at least with fear, some 
Padre cercatore arrive with his mule 
and panniers, containing vessels for vil 
and wine, which he assures the contri 
butor **God and St. Francis will! re 
store to him!”’—while the Madonna 
Sposa, who sits shivering over her calda- 
nini to save ber fire, is obliged to share 
her Kittle faggot with the holy beggar, 
who pokes bis face against her casement 
and cries peremptorily, ‘ Si fa P accatto 
della legna.”—*I am collecting wood 
forthe convent.” To this request au- 
thorised by church and state, she dares 
give no refusal; and having made her 
offering, she is permitted to kiss the 
cross of St. Francis, and to take a pinch 
of snuff from the friar’s box—a holy relic, 
blessed by some i ope, or consecrated 
by some martyr. 

“The grand duke encourages all this by 
his example. When the famous robber 
Gnazzino was hanged, the moaks del 
Ruon morire surrounded him: and it 
having been intimated to the grand duke, 
that the church had pardoned this rob 
Ler, and placed him uader the protection 
of the Virgin, and that it was certain, 
ihrough her intercession, he would go 
from the scaffold to « aradise, his impe- 
rial highness is said to have piously 
‘jaculated ** Che felicita!” Such are the 
anecdotes afluat in Florence. If not 
authentic, they at least show the temper 
of the people. 

Of these monks del buon morire a word 
nay be said, as they peculiarly belong 

» the revived order of things in Italy. 

in cases of fever, at the expiration of 
the third day of the malady, the physi- 
cian is obliged to call in a priest, (on 
pain of being denounced,) who arrives 
with all the ceremorious forms of the 
sacramental rite, as administered in 
€atholic countries, and whatever be the 
stage of the disorder, the room of the in 

valid is filled with smoky torches, and 
‘he noisy underlings of the church: but 
he moment it is known that anv indi- 





ence succeeding to the voluptuous 
indolence to which the youth were 
reviously condemned, the sciences 
iberally encouraged and ardently 
yursued, and ancient superstition 
~ rendered the butt of fashiona- 
ble as well as philosophical ridicule, 
have inevitably separated sons from 
their fathers, by a moral distance 
greater than the lapse of ages have 
hither o produced! Although the 
monastic institutions are restored 
in all their plentitude, though com- 
merce is restrained, philosophy dis 
couraged, and a military youth re 
placed (in appearance) by legions of 
monks and friars, more numerous 
in Florence than elsewhere, (Rome 
and Genoa excepted,) still the im 
pulse that has been given works se- 
cretly but surely through the pre- 
sent generation, and breaks forth in 
those works of patrietism and na. 
tional utility, to which the lives and 
fortunes of the chief among the 
younger nobility and gentry are de 
voted. While the growing infor 
mation of the middle classes brought 
home to them, through their inter- 
ests, through the falling off of their 
commerce, the revived interference 
of the priesthood, the weight of in- 
creasing taxation, and the discour- 
agement of all liberal institutes, has 
harried them forward over a century 
of improvement, and has placed 
them on a niveau with the popula- 
tion of Lombardy. 

Yet ere the “dernier rejeton” of 
the old stock of aristocracy withers 
and falls off, to give place to the 
younger and more vigorous shoots, 
engrafted with the spirit of the age, 
it is pleasant to view them, like 
their own old pictures, presentin 
the precise forms and aspects an 
moral costume of their progenitors; 
and exhibiting to the curious and 
philosophic eye the results of that 
evil policy which merged the virtue 
aud patriotism of the fifteenth cen- 
tury in the slavery and demoraliza- 
tion of the eighteenth. 

The noble Florentine, of the old 
cast, of either sex, begins this trou 
blesume life as the “ Bambino fas- 
ciato,”* resembling an Egyptian 





vidual is fallen sick, the monks * def 
huon morire”’ force their way to the pa- 
ucnt’s bed, who, if he is a friend to so- 
cial order, cannot die decently without 
their aid. 

* The practice of swaddling infants is 
happily almost forgotten in England: it 





nummy —the little form distorted by 
tight swathing up to the throat, and 
the little face purpled with the pres- 
sure of bandages, which drives all 
the blood into the head, and lays 
the foundation of future malady If 
it survives these probationary bonds, 
and escapes from the knocking and 
tumbling of its flaunting, gaudy, 
over-dressed nurse,* whose careless- 
ness has little to dread from the 
mother’s quick ear or watchful eye, 
it is forwarded from one bondage to 
another. If a female, it is sent in 
earliest childhood to a convent,t 


~~ 





produces much distortion, and may ac- 
count for the dwindled size of many 
of the old nobility of Italy. It is a 
fact, that the race which have grown 
up since the revolution are of a loftier 
stature than their fathers. The physi- 
ognomy, in like manner, of the French 
nation is much changed since that event. 
The middle classes in Florence have 
been the first to abandon the practice of 
swathing infants, though the priesthood, 
we were assured, have endeavoured to 
event this innovation. An English 
lady of high rank in Florence, assured 
me that she had vainly urged her nurse 
to vaccinate her own infant, when her 
nursling was undergoing the operation: 
she constantly refused, saying that her 
confessor had told ber it was * flying in 
the face of God.”” Vaccination is con- 
sidered as strictly jacobinical and revo- 
lutionary by all the adherents of the old 
regime. 

* The nurse is the same important 
and troublesome person in Italy, as in 
Eng!and and elsewhere; for the position 
being a false one, and against the law 
of nature, brings its penalty along with 
it. During her office, the nurse assumes 
all the finery of the gala toilette of the 
Tuscan peasant. This induced Mr. 
Fordyce to suppose that her sash and 
finery were the livery of her station. 

+ It was Buonaparte’s intention to 
have established such noble seminaries 
at Florence for female education, as had 
been founded at Naples and Milan by 
the French goverament: meantime he 
permitted three female convents to re- 
main. for the education of the female 
nobility; so that the women have had 
fewer advantages than almost in any 
other states of Italy; and this accounts 
for their preserving many of the fatal 
habits of theirancestors. The cavaliere 
servante, in all the due forms of the good 
ald times, is now exclusively confined to 
Florence, though by no means universal 
even there. Ihave however seenamatron 
mother enter a Florentine assembly be- 
tween her cayvaliere servante and her 
young and innocent bridal daughter, 
who was thus sent into the world with 
this fatal example before her eyes. Ne 
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there to remain until a suitable al- 
liance presents itself; or, if that fails, 
to return perhaps to the paternal 
house; where, banished to an attic 
story for life, and far from the re- 
fining pleasures of social intercourse 
and the endearments of domestic 
affections, the victim pursues no 
occupation but that of conning the 
rubric taught at the convent, work- 
ing the eternal Adam and Eve un- 
der the Tree of Knowledge, (with a 
serpent in the branches, to show the 
danger of seeking it,) and is thrown 
for all recreation on the legends of 
the old Duenna, or the charity of 
some female friend, who begs per- 
mission of the mother to take the 
Signorina to drive to the Cascino,* 
er, once in a way, to go to the opera! 
Prisoners for life to etiquette, the 
unmarried women of rank are never 
seen in the Florentine circles, and 
their bloom and their hopes wither 
together in the cell of a convent, or 
the garret of a palace. The life of 
the young married dame is, howev- 
er, as free from restraint, as that of 
the hapless victim of celibacy is en- 
slaved. After the birth of the son 
and heir, who is to carry on a name 
registered in history, she legislates 
for herself, independent of her hus- 
band, as her husband is of her: she 
forms her social establishment— 
laces her cavaliere servante at the 
ead of it, and issues that great law of 
Florentine society to all her sub- 
jects, to “Vivere senza suggezione.” 
To this vivere senza suggezionet all 
yield—all submit—even vanity and 
the toilette strike their labours; and 
mornings are passed, even by the 
most determined coquette, on a sofa 
or couche, in a dishabille, to which 
the senza suggezione is most per- 
rae! applicable. To this indolent 
indulgence, a walk in the Mercato 
‘Vuovo, (the Bond-street of Flo- 
rence,) or the Lung-rno, and most 
frequently alone, or with the cava- 
liere servante, forms an occasional 
interruption: the robe de chambre 
and large wrapping shawl are then 





exposure, no reprobation, is adequate to 
this shameless and unblushing libertin- 
ism:—to such a mother as this, the hap- 
less victim of circumstances, the liber- 
tine of necessity, is a respectable per- 
sonage. 

* The Cascino takes its name from a 
sort of royal Diary. It is a delicious 
drive along the Arno, richly wooded— 
the Hyde-park of Florence. 

+ “ To live without ceremony.” 





exchanged for the smart French ! 


douillette and large bonnett, which 
frequently shades such eyes and 
faces as are not always to be found 
under the chapeaux of the Rue Vi- 
vienne. Their costume is generally 
black; for in the streets a black dress 
affords the same protection in Flo- 
rence, as the Turkish veil in Con- 
stantincple. The morning thus 

assed in loitering abroad, or loung- 
ing at home, (for here there are no 
domestic or maternal duties to per- 
form,) an early dinner “ senza sug- 
gezione” assembles the habitues of 
the family circle, which general- 
ly consists of the cavaliere servante, 
some favoured or obtruse scroccone, 
or spunger,* (a sort of etat in Flo- 
rence, as is that of the gallopini at 
Rome,) some fashionable confessor 
or preacher, and occasionally, as 
the business of the household or the 
condescension of the masters in- 
duce, the maestro di casa, (the fac- 
totum of the family,) and maestro 
dei signorini, or preceptor of the 
young gentlemen, if they are edu- 
cated at home. ‘This last person- 
age is generally the son of the Vi- 
najo, or butler.t 





* The Scrocconi, or Gallopini, belong 
to no party or class in Florence, and 
find their way to all. They are idlers 
of small means and good families; and 
are indifferent whether their hosts are 
Ultras or Liberals—Carbonari or Cal- 
deroni. Their political toleration is al- 
luded to by Pulci, in his well-known 
lines— 

“O Guelpha, o Ghibellina, 

Fi la coccarda avea, della cucina.” 


+ The Vinajo presides over the cel- 
larage, and the retail sale of the wines. 
His son, if he has one, is usually made a 
priest, as a step towards gentility; and 
in some instances becomes tutor to the 
little boys of his master’s family, before 
they are sent to some monastic semina- 
ry to finish their education, This mode 
of tuition is reviving since the restora- 
tion; but is chiefly confined to the class 
here described. ‘The young nobility of 
Florence, among the liberal party, are 
educated upon a very different principle. 
Men of the most eminent talent and 
universal information are employed for 
their instruction. Of this the youth of 
the family of Torrigiani are an example. 
The father’s house is a Lycee, and his 
table is open to all the talent and ac- 
quirement of Florence, without distinc- 
tion of rank. We have also often had 
occasion to witness the happiness aris- 
ing from an improved system of domestic 
life, in the charming family of the prince 
Corsini, elder brother te the minister, 








The prima sera succeeds to the 
dinner; and visits are received from 
those who are in the habit of paying 
them, or forming the circle of which, 
La Signora della Casa is the centre, 
and in which it rarely happens any 
other lady disputes her supremacy, 
(for the Florentine beauties asso- 
ciate but little with each other). 
Upon these occasions the male re- 
lations, who have the immunity of 
hanging up their hats in the anti- 
room, drop in; and there are few 
circles which have not their privi- 
leged Seccatore, or Bore; a large 
and very ancient class, naturally 
arising out of a state of society, in 
which all important topics are for- 
bidden, and men thrown upon tri- 
fles, become tedious in their discus- 
sions. As the time of the Corso at 
the Cascino approaches, the circle 
breaks up, a more brilliant toilette 
is assumed; and the difliculty of 
getting rid of time between the cor- 
so and the opera, induces the ele- 
gantes to “ far l’ora,” as it is term- 
ed, or make out the hour, before the 
bottegone, the great shop; whence 
ices and lemonade are supplied to 
the long string of carriages which 
are drawn up before it. The “ sen- 
za suggezione,” and “ far Lora,” 
are two very important words in the 
vocabulary of Pieouttinn phrases, 
and form a commentary upon the 
dangling office of the cavaliere ser- 
vante.* Still, with all the faults of 





whose children are educated at home by 
able and accomplished persons of both 
sexes, under their father’s eye. The 
fact is, the errors of the old regime in 
Italy, as in France, are confined to a 
very small party, and that party is fast 
fading into nothing. 


* It is almost unnecessary to mention 
here a fact universally known, that 
throughout Italy, and particularly in 
Florence, within the last century, it was 
not unusual for provident parents to 
make a clause in the marriage articles, 
to secure to their daughters the advan- 
tage of a Cavaliere servante beyond the 
chance of a husband’s caprice. The 
Cavaliere then, as now,was not admitted 
into the fatnily, till after the birth of a 
son and heir. Even still, a husband 
avoids the ridicule of being much seen 
with his wife, notwithstanding Buona- 
parte’s Jocobin institutions in favour of 
this innovation on the old continental 
manners; and if they are observed to- 
gether in public, some ‘“‘arch-wag”’ is 
sure to whisper in the Sposo’s ear ‘.Avele 
fatto la pasqua’” in allusion to the tem- 
porary reform of manners, to which all 
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their education, and the prejudices 
bequeathed tothem by their mothers, 
and advocated by a party whose in- 
terest it is to cherish and preserve 
them, the Florentine women, even 
of this class and cast, are full of 
graciousness and grace; and much 
of their reluctance to associate with 
foreign ladies, which has stamped 
them with an anti social reputation, 
and a want of all hospitality and 
attention to strangers, arises, it is 
said, from a consciousness of defi 
cient education. Wherever they 
have received the benefit of instruc- 
tion and good example, their quick 
and intelligent natures have res 
ponded to the influence; and some 
of the most agreeable women, as 
well as the finest private musicians 
with whom we were acquainted in 
Italy, we found in Florence. The 
Florentine matron was once the 
model of her sex; and she has still 
all the natural qualities for becom- 
ing so, whenever institutes more 
favourable to the virtues shall per- 
mit the developement of her mater- 
nal affections, and call forth intel- 
lectual powers by the due exercise 
of her sensibility. 

While females of the highest class, 
and a particular party, thus pre- 
serve the taint of the Medicean 
regime, the men ef the same rank 
and principles, the true genuine 
Florentine nobles of the good old 
times, remain equally unchanged, 
and nr until a generation 
shall have passed away, unchanga- 
ble. The married members of this 
class (and the number is daily di- 
minishing) have all the toleration 
for the system of Cecisbeism which 
distinguished their worthy fathers; 
and though they are rarely cavalieri 
servanti themselves, for the office 
is now age oy! filled by unmar 
ried men,) yet they live in great 
harmony and strict intimacy with 
the cavaliere servante of their wife; 
with whom it is pleasantly, but ma- 
liciously, said in Florence, they 
form a “ triangolo equilatero.” If 
this important personage is a man of 
rank and fortune, he is always 
“Vamico intimo” of the “ good easy 
man.” If, as sometimes happens, 
he is of a rank inferior to his talents 
and personal advantages, he be- 
comes a very useful person in the 
family in various ways; he is a check 





submit during that period appointed by 
the ohnreh to be kept holy. , 


| which his excellenza onl 





ov the maestro-di-casa, or vinajo, 
assists in letting out the spare apart- 
ments of the vast palace to the fo- 
reign lodgers, and sometimes res- 
cues “ il marito della sua Ganza,’”* 
as he familiariy calls the hnsband 
of his liege lady , from that ruin, so 
frequently impending over the 
heads of the Tuscan nobility, by 
their neglect of their private affairs, 
and their leaving every thing in the 
power of their stewards and agents.t 
There is, in the remains of the old 
stock of nobles in Florence, the visi- 
ble helplessness of men who have 
been long forbidden to take any part 
in public affairs, to exercise any pro 
fession, or exhibit any activity. 
Their fattoret manages all the de- 
tails of their estates, of farms rarely 
seen, and of viceyards and olive 
grounds rarely visited. The maes- 
tro di casa is the head to which all 
is referred in town; and may be 
said to carry not only the intellect 
of his lord, but sometimes is the de 
pository of his feelings also. For 
he is occasionally employed in such 
negotiations as Eleazar, the maestro 
di casa of Abraham, undertook to 
Mesopotamia. ‘To the secretary is 
deputed the whole of the epistolar 

department, and letters oF friend- 
ship or of business, or even of a more 


the product of his taste and pen, to 
signs his 
ennobled name.§ The ol 





* Literally, ‘the husband of my love 
or mistress.” 

+ Whenever an inquiry is made in 
Florence relative to the ruin of a noble 
family, the cause invariably, assigned, 
and mentioned with a significant shrug, 
is ** La mal amministrazione,” a negli- 
gent administration of affairs. 

t The Fattore is thus satirized in 
Italian doggrel: 

‘* Fatemi Fattore, ein un anno 

Se non son ricco, io, é il mio danno.”’ 


§ The pretty note-paper correspond- 
ence, which occupies so much of the la- 
dies’ time in France and England, and 
calls forth so much of * (Ve‘oquence du 
biilet,” is unknown in Florence. All 
intercourse not personal, among the 
eleganies, is there carried on through the 
verbal medium of the principal came- 
riere, or groom of the chambers; and 
one of the requisites for his vocation is a 
good memory and clear enunciation. | 
have received many an ‘“‘ambasciata,”’ (as 
every unimportant message is still call- 
ed in Italy.) which bas struck me with 
adiniration for both those qualities, as 


| displayed by the “ambassador.” Some- 





contempt | 





for writing and spelling like clerks, 
which distinguished the Richelieus 
and the Saxes, is still to be found 
among the genuine ultra-nobility of 
Italy. 

The revenues of the great landed 
proprietors of Tuscany chiefly arise 
out of their olive-grounds and vine- 
yards; and as there is little expor- 
tation, or wholesale trade, as every 
species of restriction now exists to 
harass and to menace commerce, 
the produce of the rich estates of 
‘Luscany is of necessity disposed of 
by retail at home. The influence 
also of the ancient mercantile man- 
ners on men to whose immediate 
ancestry the par of title was un- 
known, is such, that a species of lit- 
tle shop is opened, even in the no- 
blest palaces; and as no license is 
necessary, the produce of the cel- 
lar is disposed of with a minuteness 
of detail, not to be surpassed b 
any little wine-house on the hi 
roads of France. While the cardi- 
nal’s hat, or papal key, or ducal 
coronet, are a sculptured 
over the massive portals of the pal- 
ave, close beneath these insignia of 
the dignities to which the family 
have arrived, appears a little grated 
window, where the vinajo presides, 


shi | and from whence hangs suspended 
intimate nature than either, are all | 


an old flask: and while the splendid 
equipages of their excellencies roll 
into the court, their chief butler is 
ym filling a little pint bottle, 

eld by some poor customer at the 
grated window, who has probably 
received in charity from the lord the 
very half-pence she is now paying 





times this person is the berald of a long 
profession of ** amicizia,” sometimes of a 
friendly reproach; but most frequently 
the negotiator of preliminaries for a game 
of minchiate, a tiresome game, played 
with ninety-seven cards, (in which the 
Devil and the Pope are leading charac- 
ters,for every card isa picture, )which fre- 
quently supersedes the opera, particularly 
with thedevotees. This domestic plenipo- 
tentiary is usually announced by tbe ser- 
vant in waiting, as capo della famiglia,or 
head of the family, of the marchioness or 
duchess ***. On his admission, after 
an obsequious bow, he draws up into a 
formal attitude—hems—clears his voice, 
and then begins with—La Signora Con- 
tessa *** fa molti complimenti alla sua 
Eccellenza, e dice cosi.—“The Signora 
Countess *** offers a thousand compli- 
ments to your Excellency, and says 
thus” —Then begins the ‘‘cosi”—minute 
and sententions to a very amusing de- 
gree. 
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———_—_— 
back at hisshop.* Such is the com- 
merce which is carried on by many 
of those ultra aristrocratic nobles, 
the new dukes and marquises of 
Tuscany, the lineal descendants of 
those magnificent republican mer- 
chants of Florence, who opened 
counters all over the known world, 
who spent their days in their ware- 
rooms and counting-houses, kept 
their own books, and rode over the 
Alps and Appennines at the head 
of their own mules, proud of their 
honourable and honest calling, as 
they were disdainful of those empty 
titles, the ancient feudal nobility of 
Italy had taught them to despise.t 
While the high noblesse of Florence 
carry on this little retail commerce, 
and unite much rigid economy to 
their mercantile pursuits, they shrink 
from any contact with the mere 
cittadini, the professional merchants; 
and the distinctions which have in 
the last century sprung up between 
the first and second class, are only 

assed over by the present and ris 
ing generation, who resemble their 
ancestors of the 16th century much 
more than their fathers of the 19th. 

The town life of the old ultra-no- 
blesse of Florence is passed in morn- 
ing lounges at church, at the opera, 
at the cascinu, er at minchiate: their 
country existence, if their villeg- 
victura in the autumn can merit the 


“ This custom, though general, is by 
nm means universal. The Casa Cappo- 
ni, Ginori, Pucci, Corsini, and a hun- 
dred others, hang out no bush, though 
they of course dispose of the produce of 
their estates: the custom chiefly prevails 
with those ultra-nobles, who adhere to 
the Medicean regime. For fle princes 
of that farnily had the meanness to be- 
come hucksters, with the ambition of 
being despots, as the following anecdote 
from Evelyn, who visited Florence in the 
year 1644, proves:—In this palace 
(Pili) the grand duke ordinarily re- 
sides, living with his Swiss guards after 
the frugal Italian way, and even selling 
what he can spare of his wines, at the 
cellar under his very house: wicker bot- 
tles dengling over even the chief en- 
trance into the palace, serving for a vint- 
uer’s bush.”— Vol. 1. p. 82. 

t The Machiavelli family, who were 
stannch Guelphites, exchanged their 
feudal nobility for the citizenship of Flo- 
Nothing was more common 
luring the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies (than to behold the feudal noblesse, 
the Cumtes Ruraux, weary of their pre- 





rence, 


name, is equally inactive and un- 
beneficial. ‘There are, however, few 
of the nobility of any description 
who have not from four to eight vil- 
las on their hands, at various dis- 
tances from the capital. The un- 
happy passion of the Italians for 
building was more especially inci 
dental to the Florentines, and arose 
there originally from a sort of po- 
litical exigency. The true conse- 
quence of an old Florentine citizen 
lay in the numerous branches of his 


cardinal’s hat of the Capponi, and 
of many other families, some of 
whose members have attained in the 
last century to that dignity. 

While this morbid passion for 
building presses upon the pecuniary 
circumstances of the Florentine no- 
bility, the bad taste it has produced 
in the two last ages of universal 
degradation, is at once striking and 
ludicrous. In the loveliest country 
upon earth, nature is every where 
displaced or neglected, to make 





united and prosperous family—-in 
the talents, industry, and social and 
political coalition of his brothers, 
sons, nephews, and grandsons, which 
rendered his name important and 
his faction formidable. The num- 
ber of ALBErGui, or houses which 
a family possessed in the metropo- 
lis and its a was its principal 
distinction, until the use fell into 
abuse; and what was a private good, 
became both a private and a public 
evil: and an ostentatious parade of 
half empty palaces and uninhabited 
villas, destined to neglect by the 
impoverishment of the families, for 
whose younger and collateral 
branches they were intended, are 
all that remains of that well-founded 
desire to multiply dlbreghi, which 
were to roof the vigorous sinews of 
the state. From the gates of Flo- 
rence tothe Appennines on one side, 
and to the Roman frontiers on the 
other, evidences of this fatal pro- 
pensity meet the eye, in ruins ro- 
mantically desolate, or in villas 
which, though sometimes occupied, 
are almost all neglected and dreary. 
Even the royal villas have some- 
thing of this character; and none 
have wholly escaped it.* Within 
the city, besides the occupied pala- 
ces of the nobility, numerous edi- 
fices are to be seen, haltf-tenanted, 
over whose portals still hang sus- 
pended the three balls of the Medi- 
ci,t the key of the Riccardi, the 





* A Florentine nobleman observed to 
us, that he was fully convinced of the 
folly of keeping a number of villas; for 
which reason he meant to reduce his. to 
four or five. 

} These three balls, which always in- 
dicate the residence of a Medici in Rome, 
as in Florence, are in fact three pil/s, the 
arms of the Medici, who were originally 
physicians. From this great mercantile 





datery life, and seeking at the gates of 
Florence to become enrolled amidst its 
itizens.—-See Sismendi, ltal. Repub. 





the pawnbrokers in England were proba- 
bly borrowed—-the first usurers estab- 
| lished there having been Italians. 


and banking house, the three balls of 


room for the abortions of degene- 
rated art; instead of green fences 
and flowry lawns, the eye rests 
upon hedges of granite and terraces 
of marble, The shade of porticos 
supplies that of groves; and towers, 
battlements, and turrets, are sub- 
stituted for old woods and young 
plautations; whole lions prowl in 
plaster of Paris; eagles fly on lead- 
en wings; and box cupids exhibit 
their grotesque forms amidst the 
verdant architecture of cypresses 
and ef elms, cut into colonnades. 
In these villas the old nobles lead a 
life during their retreats from the 
heats of Florence as anti-rural as 
the sites they inhabit. Here they 
rise early to assist at mass, in the 
chapel, or great salone, celebrated 
by the family chaplain; who, with 
one or two ecclesiastical friends 
from Florence, makes up the prin- 
cipal society of the hr He 5 sr 
A breakfast of chocolate is followed 
by the promenade, which is gene- 
rally crept through on foot down 
the long strait moss-grown avenue. 
Dinner is served a little after mid- 
day; and is succeeded by a drive in 
the family carriage, which termi- 
nates before twenty-four o'clock, 
and brings the party home in time 
for the celebration of the Rosario, 
or evening service. A party at min- 
chiate or ombre, closes the monoto- 
nous and monastic day. The life, 
however, of the villeggiatura of the 
old system is diversified, according 
to the ages of the party, by devo- 
tion or by gallantry, as the influence 
of the confessor or the cavaliere 
servante prevails; and as an opera 
of Rossini, or a sermon of the Padre 
Mognino, or Voragine, interests* 











* The influential position of popular 
Methodist preachers in private families 
in Great Britain, gives a perfect idea of 
the favourite confessors or preachers in 
Italy, and differs from them only in de- 
It is curious also to observe, that 





gree. 
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the individuals who compose the 
evening “ crocchio” of the rural re- 
treat. , 

From these well preserved pic- 
tures of what has been, it is de- 
lightful to turn to the originals which 
belong exclusively to the present 
day, and which promise to justify, 
as their ancestors did before them, 
that splendid eulogium passed on the 
nation by pope Boniface the Eighth, 
that “the Florentine nation con- 
stituted a fifth element of the uni- 
verse.” (“ La Nazione Florentina 
nelle cose umane e il quinto ele- 
mento.”) Names the most influen 
tial in Florence, by the rank, the 
fortune, and worth of their owners, 
are again blazoning forth on the 
lists of patriotism, and taking the 
surest and most indestructible 
means to forward national prosperi- 
ty and illumination, by contributing 
their time, talents, and fortunes, to 
the promotion of national educa- 
tion. 

Public education to a certain ex- 
tent, has been promoted in every 
part of Italy, “i in almost all ages. 
For the clergy, having taken its di- 
rection into their own hands, and 
given it that tendency which was 
most useful to the interests of the 
church, have considered it a branch 
of that charity they are called upon 
to preach; and have encouraged the 
foundation of seminaries, in which 
even more than the elements of in- 





while the recruiting oflicers of the dis- 
banded forces of the Church of Rome are 
beating a revei/le on the contineat, the 
Church Militant of England daily in- 
creases in the zeal of proselytism. When 
we were at Geneva, the peace and 
unanimity of the most enlightened, the 
most worthy, the most truly Christian 
people of Europe, was for a time dis- 
turbed by the proselyting Protestantism 
of an English missionary, whose wealth 
provided him with more means than one 
of conversion. The common seuse of the 
people obliged him to retreat, but not 
till he had sown the seeds of religious 
discord in the bosoms of many families, 
who, untill his arrival, knew not what 
discord was. But thiswas nothing. An 
English Protestant missionary visited 
Florence shortly after the restoration: 
he was one of the riders of the Bible So- 
ciety, and endeavoured to distribute 
Diodati’s Italian Translation of the Eng- 
lish Bible. The truly Christian tolera- 
tion of Italian Catholicism left him un- 
molested; but his mission failed in toto: 
priest for priest, and sect for sect, the 
F lorentines preferred their own. 





struction were gratuitously impart- 
ed. The liberality of the Tuscan 
merchants of the twelfth century 
freely seconded this disposition, or 
more probably acted from an inde- 
pendent impulse. In almost all the 
great communes public schools were 
then founded, in which reading, 
writing, the first operations of arith- 
metic, and the rudiments of Latin 
grammar were taught. Leopold, 
sensible of the benefits derivable 
from such institutions, multiplied 
them in proportion to the necessi- 
ties of his age; and thus he dissemi- 
nated instruction, even through the 
smallest villages of ‘Tuscany. In 
the year 1778 he likewise founded 
four girls’ schools in Florence, one 
in each division of the city, which, 
under the superintendence of Mar- 
co Cavoni, acquired a consistency 
that has carried them through the 
storms of the revolution; and they 
now give, conjointly, instruction to 
about nine hundred children, who 
are taught reading, writing, arith- 
metic, needle-work, embroidery, 
weaving of ribands, linen, and cloth, 
both plain and figured; and they are 
preserved in a state of discipline, 
cleanliness, and silence, which is 
rarely maintained in such establish- 
ments. ‘Lo these institutions the 
writers of Tuscany attribute much 
of the peaceable character of its 
citizens, and the extreme rarity of 
atrocious crimes; and it cannot be 
doubted that the supposition is well 
founded: but the circumstances of 
the present times render it necessa- 
ry not to omit another condition es- 
sential to making even a good edu 

cation available, and which is found 
also in Tuscany—the facility of pro- 
curing profitable work. ‘The pea- 
santry are, upon the whole, well 
nourished and clothed, and they are 
not driven to dissolute courses, or 
to dishonest artifices, by an excess 
of labour, or the difficulty of sup- 
eae a reputable existence. They 
ave the leisure to profit by their 
school acquirements, while they are 
removed from the temptations of 
neglecting those maxims of moral 
conduct that are taught in such es- 
tablishments. 

This superior dissemination of 
instruction was, however, well cal- 
culated to draw off public attention 
from the advantages derivable from 
the Lancastrian system, which has 
taken such general root in Europe. 





OR, 


But a number of young noblemen, 
who had witnessed the economical 
and literary benefits flowing from 
that system in the schools of mutual 
instruction of France and England, 
determined to introduce them into 
Florence. A considerable subscrip- 
tion was raised under the auspices 
of Signori Ridolfi, Pucci, Serristori, 
Tempi, Altoviti, San Galletti, and 
Tartini, all noblemen of the highest 
rank and consideration; and a school 
was established, in which the Lon- 
don system of instruction is rigor- 
ously and successfully put in prac- 
tice, and in which two hundred and 
thirty children are taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Another 
school, conducted on similar prin- 
ciples, has been established, at the 
exclusive expense of the count Gi- 
rolamo di Bardi, which contained 
an hundred and twenty scholars. 
In this school the count has, howev- 
er, made some additions to the Lan- 
castrian system, chiefly in respect 
of the progressive development of 
mind. The arithmetical processes 
are demonstrated through tangible 
images, presented by a species of 
abacus; and instruction in reading 
and writing is made subservient to 
a system of information, which, be- 
ginning with physical notions of man, 
and of the animals and elements 
by which he is surrounded, leads 
the pupil toa knowledge of the Dei- 
ty, and thus unites the two great 
necessities for moral conduct, obe- 
dience to the divine will, and earth- 
ly happiness resulting from its ob- 
servance. ‘There are also some pe- 
culiarities in the method of teaching 
to write, which are considered as 
improvements. We visited with 
great pleasure both these establish- 
ments: not only on account of the 
excellent personages, under whose 
care they had been established, and 
who honoured us with their friendly 
attentions during our visit to Flo- 
rence; but for the order, cleanliness, 
and diligence we found reigning 
within their walls, and for the plea- 
sure of witnessing so many happy 
countenances, with eyes beaming 
intelligence, and sparkling with 
the consciousness of deserving ap- 
probation, and obtaining distinction. 

The difficulties which were to be 
overcome in the establishing of these 
schools, required all the ardour and 
all the perseverance of their gene- 
rous founders. ‘The government has 
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ee 
hitherto been less than neutral to- 
wards them; and though the clergy 

have been far from opposing that 
blind and besotted opposition to 
such establishments which degraces 
the same order in France—the Ig- 
norantinsof Italy have not been alto- 
gether indifferent to their progress 

There was, besides, the vis iner 
tie, ofa large mass of ignorance and 
prejudice to overcome among the 
elder nobility, who, as Petrarch has 
well observed on another occasion, 
“mistake their own indolence and 
slowness for gravity and caution; 
and despise with an immoveable 
constancy of mind, whatever they 
cannot be made to understand.’”* 

Before we lett Florence the grand 
duke had professed some curiosity, 
excited by the decisive success of 
the schools; but whether it was the 
curiosity of jealousy, or of emula- 
tion, did not appear. Whe Agri- 
cultural Society (Accademia de’ 
Georgofili) also sent a commission 
to visit these establishments, which 
they wisely considered as by no 
means indifferent to their own im- 
mediate pursuits; and the report 
drawn up by the commissioners will 
doubtless ‘tend to a wide dissemina- 
tion of the system through the pro 
vinces. it is thus that the theoreti 
cal and abstract character of re- 
form, which necessarily accompa- 
nied the breaking out of the revo- 
lution, has by the mere force of 
circumstances given place to a more 
practical and detailed effort at im- 
provement; and the impetus thus 
viven, while it is more serviceable 
to human happiness, is more certain 
in its career, and more constant to 
its object. 

The commerce pursued by the 
wealthiest and most ancient fami- 
lies of Lombardy and Tuscany was 
always a subject of contempt to the 
feudal nobility; and most of all to 
the French Preuxr, who, according 
to Boceacio, afforded them no high- 
er epithet than “ Cani Lombardi,” 
‘Lombard dogs). ‘The false views 








* * Credimi, Giovanni, molti fatti,che 
sono frutto di pigra mente e di ozio, sono 
tribuiti a gravita e consiglio. Sovente 
gli uomini disprezzan quello di cui vi- 
vono disperati; ed e natura dell’ igno- 
rante lo spregio di cio che non vede, e 
il desiderio che niuno giunge dove egli 
non vale a giungere.” 

Lettera del Petrarcha al Boccacio, 
riferita nel Giern. Areadico, No. 1.p. 10. 





of grandeur introduced by the Ger- 
man influence under the Medici, 
contributed also to render the Flo- 
rentines ashamed of a calling which 
had founded the prosperity of their 
nation. As dukes, marquises, and 
counts multiplied, the genuine Tus- 
can merchant disappeared; and 
trade and wealth, liberty and arts, 
all fell together. Still the philo- 
sophical legislation of Leopold 
proved that the genius of the na- 
tion, though long latent, was not 
wholly extinct: under the impulse 
of his liberal institutes, something 
of the ancient spirit, ancient activi- 
ty, and ancient enterprise, revived, 

The late Marchese Ginori, (a 
name oft repeated in Tuscan story, 
whose ancestor was the friend and 
correspondent of Machiavelli,) no- 
ble by birth, ricl: in circumstances, 
was among the first of the Floren- 
tine aristocracy who was roused 
from the luxurious lethargy in which 
the youth of ‘Tuscany dreamed away 
life on the flowery shores of the Ar- 
no. He employed some years in 
visiting foreign countries, and most 
particularly England. He was there 
struck with the benefit derived by 
nations from manufactures and 
trade; and, on his return to that 
country which had once set an ex- 
ample of commercial industry to all 
others, he busied himself in specu- 
lations consonant to the activity of 
his nature and his sentiments of 
patriotism. He projected a port in 
the marshes of Grossetto, and colo- 
nized it at his own expense. He 
freighted a ship to the Indies, to 
bring back some of its most pre- 
cious natural productions; and so 
far back as 1765, flocks of Angora 
goats were seen grazing on the 
lawns of his villas. He established 
also a porcelain manufactory on his 
own estate, and within the park of 
his favourite seat, La Doccia.* The 








* The late marchese Ginori has ano- 
ther claim to celebrity, in the world of 
gallantry and literature, as the friend 
and protector (in the modish sense of the 
word) of the famous Corilla, said to be 
the original of Madame de Stael’s Co- 
rinna, and the most noted improvisatrice 
of herday. Corilla was a peasant-girl 
of Pistoja: having discovered a poetical 
(or rhyming) talent, she was noticed by 
some gentleman in her neighbourhood, 
who sent her to Florence and paid for 
her schooling. Her youth, beauty, and 
talents, captivated the heart of the mar- 





chese Ginori: she became his pupil, his 





son and heir of this clever and ex- 
cellent person was still in childhoed 
when the revolution broke out. In- 
volved in all the inevitable activity 
and vicissitude of that energizing 
period, he added to his father’s ex- 
ample the benefit of a liberal edu- 
cation; and the results of both were 
alike favourable to his own and to 
his country’s interests. The pre- 
sent marchese Ginori visited France 
and England, the manufactories of 
Wedgwood and Sevres; and the es- 
tablishment of his father, which was 
little more at his death than the 
concern of an amateur, became a 
successful competitor with tie most 
perfect in Kurope. With a large 
private property, and a noble name, 
this worthy descendant of the Gi- 
nori of the fifteenth century, was 
not ashamed to present himself as 
a manufacturer, and to mingle the 
pursuits of a man of fashion with 
those of a merchant. While hun- 
dreds are maintained by this es- 


protegee, and his mistress. From his 
taste and liberality she enjoyed every 
sort of advantage but that which her 
frailty had forfeited; and her lover, in 
the vanity of his passion, took her to 
Rome, where, it is said, his influence, 
and that of Corilla’s beauty on the heart 
of a certain Monsignore, rather than her 
genius, obtained for her the honour of a 
triumph denied to Tasso; aud she was 
crowned in the capitol, as Petrarch was 
in glory, and as Baraballo was in deri- 
sion, by that arch mystificateur, Leo the 
Tenth. The Italians had already léarnt 
to laugh at such exhibitions; and pas- 
quinades and satires, comme s’il en pleu- 
vait, fell on the head of the Sibyl, and of 
Monsignore, her reverend protector.* 
Shortly after, the marchese Ginori, 
obliged by his rank and fortune to make 
a suitable alliance, married the mother ~ 
of the present marquis, a lady of an il- 
lustrious heuse, and Maggiordoma to 
the archduchess. On this occasion, he 
settled a handsome income on the Co- 
rilla, who, for the rest of her life, lived 
senza suggezione, She died in 1798; and 
general Miollis, who then commanded 
the French Republican army in Italy, 
placed an inscription over the door of 
her house in the Strada Forche, where 
future Corinnas may read, in large cha 
racters, that 
** Qui abito Corilla in Seccolo 
Decimo nono.” 





* One of these epigrams ran as fol- 
lows:— 
‘* Ordina e vuole, Monsignor Mazzei, 
Che sia cinta Corilla del alloro, 
E non si tirin buccie, e pomidoro 
Sotto la pene di baiocchi sei.” 
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tablishment, a considerable addition 
is made to the revenue of the pro- 
prietor. But though this be a con- 
sideration rarely neglected by Flo- 
rentines of any rank, (who are ac- 
cused, even by each other, of never 
suffering the main chance to slum- 
ber,) still the manufactory of La 
Doccia has nothing of the sordid 
character of a mere tradesman’s 
speculation. It is evidently the 
assion of aman of taste—the ob- 
ject of a benevolent citizen, second- 
ed by a liberal fortune, and enno- 
bled by patriotic intentions, and by 
liberal and philosophical views. 
This manufactory forms an exten- 
sive colony, within the proprietor’s 
owndemesne, a few miles from Flo- 
rence. The families of the work- 
men are lodged in small! and pretty 
buildings round the establishment, 
with all the advantages of cleanli- 
ness, comfort, and newly introduced 
accommodations. There is an ad- 
mirable school for the children—for 
the youths educated to succeed 
their fathers; there are also schools 
for drawing, and other arts connect- 
ed with the trade. To these a mu- 
sical academy is added four recrea- 
tion; concerts are performed twice 
a week by the pupils, and balls are 
frequently given in order to sub- 
stitute innocent amusements for the 
dissipations of the wine-house, or 
the idleness of the city. A hand 
some gallery occupies the centre of 
the establishment, which is filled 
with casts from the antique; and the 
classical groups executed in the 
beautiful biscuit of La Doccia, bears 
evidence of its being frequently 
consulted. 

Of the blessed results, in a moral 
= of view, of this noble estab- 
ishment, we had a full opportunity 
of judging during our visit to La 
Doccia, and our intercourse with its 
hospitable master. We happened 
to arrive there on a Sunday, and 
weré forcibly struck, as we ap- 
proached the manufactory, by the 
appearance of the groups seated be- 
neath the sheds of their comfortable 
cottages. There was nothing of 
the squalor so often visible in manu- 
facturing districts, where confine- 
ment and labour are only exchang- 
ed for licentiousness and intoxica- 
tion—all were in gala dresses, the 
youth of both sexes remarkably 
healthy and fresh, and the elders 
respectable, both in their appear- 





ance and manner. The marchese 
Ginori, who accompanied us, ad- 
dressed them by name, as we drove 
slowly along; and as they familiar! 

walked beside the carriage, wit 

their hands leaning on the windows, 
he reminded them of the ball which 
was to be given in the evening at 
the villa—a reminiscence evident- 
ly unnecessary, though kind, as 
they were all dressed for the occa- 
sion; and many asked him if they 
might come after the benediction 
(given after sun-set). We had, in 
fact, scarcely risen from dinner, 
and were taking coffee in one of the 
many old-fashioned saloons of this 
very antiquated chateau, when the 
green before the window was over- 
spread with the eager guests in- 
vited to the expected ball. Though 
the sun still lingered on the Val 
d’Arno,* Signore Ginori ordered 
the villa to be lighted, which it was 
with a profusion of wax-lights; and 
the peasantry and manufacturers 
were permitted to enter. They 
wandered through the various 
apartments, and chose the amuse- 
ment which best suited their age 
and taste. The male elders sat 
down to cards; many of the youth 
assembled round the billiard-table; 
but the greater number of both sex- 
es adjourned to the gran sala or 
ball-room, where the musical pupils 
of the manufactory (the only band 
of the evening) were performing 
some pieces of music, previous to 
the commencement of the dance. 





* This visit was paid to the Doccia in 
the month of November; and, according 
to the primitive villa habits of Tuscany, 
we dined at three o’clock. The even- 
ing was intensely cold, and we were 
struck upon this occasion, as upon ma- 
ny similar ones, by the insensibility of 
the Italians to the influence of cold. 
For our accommodation, a wood fire was 
lighted in one of the few hearths which 
this large fabric contained; but no one 
ventured toapproach it exceptourselves. 
When the Russian czar, Paul the First, 
visited Florence, he went shuddering 
about from sight to sight, observing, 
** In Russia one sees the cold—in Italy 
one feels it.” The common people of 
Tuscany only approach fire for culinary 
purposes, and females of all ranks move 
about with their caldanini* hanging on 
their arms. When seated, they place it 
under their petticoats; and this, in the 
extremest cold, is the only artificial heat 
they resort to. 








* Asort of earthen porringer filled 
with the hot ashes of charcoal. 











As the evening closed in, guests of 
higher rank arrived—the nobility 
who were at the villas in the neigh. 
bourhood,* the gentry and opulent 
farmers of the adjacent poderi, that 
class of rural residents who now 
lead in their villas a life of great 
gayety and hospitality; the true 
senza suggezione—strongly oppos- 
ed to the monotonous dulness of the 
old ultra-villeggiatura of the high 
noblesse. It was delightful to ob. 
serve that almost all the mothers 
were accompanied by their daugh- 
ters—some children, and some 
— girls of that beautiful age, 
which in England gives life and 
ta to every assembly. As their 
right Italian eyes sparkled, and 
their rich complexions glowed with 
the pleasure and exercise of the 
dance, it was impossible not to con- 
trast them with the pale, moping 
signorine, whose heads are seen 





* The condescension and kindness of 
the upper classes in Italy to their in- 
feriors and domestics surpasses even 
that of the French:—the great line of 
demarcation is drawn between the no- 
bility and the cittadini; because in these 
ranks refinement and education have 
left none, but those which conventional 
habits dictate. The term ‘ caro,” or 
‘‘amico mio,” is constantly applied to 
servants; and it is not unusual to see a 
lady, when she stops to prender il fresco 
(inhale the air) on the Corso at Flo- 
rence, conversing familiarly with the 
footman who leans over the back of her 
open carriage “ senza sugg’ezione:” and 
yet not the slightest impropriety is ever 
known to ensue. On our own expe- 
rience, the fidelity, worth, and respecta- 
bility of the Florentine servants is most 
remarkable; and we parted with our 
Tuscan valet, after nearly a year’s ser- 
vice, with the same regret we should 
have parted with a friend. Many per- 
sons of respectable line in life, reduced 
by the vicissitudes of the late rapid 
changes, seek domestic service as an 
only resource against poverty. We were 
recommended to a person at Milan, who 
accompanied us to Como, and undertook 
to cook, besides various other scrub-like 
occupations. But observing that he 
paid much attention to some scores of 
Rossini, which lay always open on the 
kitchen table, and that cutlets burnt 
whilst cantalili were singing, 1 one day 
hinted my suspicion, that we had the 
premices of his culinary efforts; and as 
he succeeded equally ill in every other 
department, I asked candidly what he 
was—he replied with sang froid, while 
he tossed a frittura, ‘‘Io, Signora! lo 
son il primo Tenore dell’ opera di Ber- 
gamo,” (Ll am the first tenor singer of the 
opera of Bergamo). 
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poking over the high casements of | On Letters and Letter- Writers. 

their noble parents’ palaces in Flo- | [From the New Monthly Magazine. ] 
rence. The ball opened with the! Some of the pleasantest moments 
Trescone, the national dance of Tus-| jn life are those which intervene 
cany, as the Monferina is of Pied- | between the arrival of the post and 
mont. The nobles, gentry, manu- | the opening a letter. It is the pret- 
facturers, and peasantry, all min-  tiest flurry—the happiest mixture of 
gling and dancing promiscuously gratification and suspense. We love 
with the children of allranks, made a to toy with our own impatience, and 








very animated part of this national | 
ballet. Then came French qua- | 
drilles, English country-dances, and | 
waltzes—all sesubeaiiy executed 
as to the figure, and with an a plomb, | 
that made amends for the absence 
of more airy graces. The refresh- 
ments were abundant, and peculiar 
tothe country. They consisted of 
light wines of all sorts, chesnuts, 
and sweet cakes: ices, lemonades, | 
and sweet-meats, were served to | 
the higher class of visitants. I ob- 
served upon this occasion, as upon | 
every other, where an opportunity | 
of seeing the Tuscan peasantry was | 
afforded, that much of what has 
been said of their personal beauty, 
and the elegance of their costume, 
is extremely exaggerated.* 








* The aspect, dress, morals and man- 
ners of the Tuscan peasantry vary ac- 
cording to the district they inhabit, and 
depend upon the physical qualities of 
their geographical position.* The in- 
habitants of the skirts of the Appenines 
differ much from those of the vallies, 
and the natives of the sea-coast from 
both. As far as our experience went, 
they appeared, generally speaking, 
brusque and rude, but gay and cheerful 
—the women resembling Welch pea- 
sants; fresh and chubby, tight in their 
dress, and universally wearing little 
round black beaver hats, with high 
crowns, and a stiff plume of biack fea- 
thers. Their gala dress is principally 
characterized by a profusion of ribands 
floating from their shoulders, theirwaists, 
and their sleeves. The beaver hat is 
then replaced by combs and bodkins; 
and at all times their necks are encircled 
with pearl and coral—usually an heir- 
loom of many generations’ descent, but 
occasionally the purchase of years of la- 
bour, and the most rigid economy. 

* The contadini of the neighbourhood 
of Florence are said to be corrupt and 
wealthy, and to abound in pearl and frail- 
ties. Those of the mountains of Pisto- 
ja, who are frugal, and live upon ches- 
nuts, are robust, handsome and active. 
Those of Leghorn are remarkable for 
their pretty costume, their little straw 
hats and flowers, recalling something of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s picture of a Tuscan pea- 


arnt 
sant. 








prolong our uncertainty by the very 
means which we take to end it. To 
look at the date on the franked cover 
—(a franked letter is the best, be- 
cause the longest)--to find that that 
tells us nothing, for, no disrespect 
to noble lords and honourable gen- 
tlemen, they are often sufficiently 
unintelligible; then to turn to the 
seal, and learn from the aristocratic 
coat of arms, the finely cut head, or 
the pretty womanly Kislon. which 
of our correspondents is to charm 
us by kindness, or amuse us by wit; 
and then to cut carefully round the 
seal, or tear it hastily open, accord- 
ing as the writer is more or less 
dear. All this is delightful. The 
very adjuncts come in for a share in 
our love. Seals, for instance are 
always interesting. Many of the 





antique heads have a grace and 
beauty quite inimitable; a letter 
sealed with such a one conveys a 
valuable present, and some of the 
moderns are almost equally lovely. 
Milton’s fine face makes as fine a 
seal; so does Raphael’s. I wonder 
whether any one has ever adopted 
the beautiful head of cardinal Ben- 
tivoglio, with the name for a motto, 
* Ben’ ti voglio;” the conceit seems 
teo obvious to have escaped notice. 
Of the countless hierogl yphics which 
ladies use, that which pleases me 
best is the heart’s-ease, a simple 
little flower, easy to imitate and dif- 
ficult to mistake, whose rounded 
and shapely blossom contrasts well 
with the slender truncated leaves, 
and which is so fertile in pleasant 
associations as to require no motto. 
Heart’s-ease, pensée, viola tricolor, 
love in idleness—no flower is so 
rich in pretty names. Such a seal 
is fit for all ages, occasions and con- 
ditions, partaking of the nature of 
the charming little plant, which 
flourishes alike in field or garden, 
and continues in bloom half the 
year round. Hand-writings are more 
interesting still, even those on the 
outside of letters. What infinite 
variety! what shades of difference! 


| whatfamily likenesses! what striking 





contrasts! The best and the worst 
that I ever saw were those of two 
of our greatest scholars, the late 
professor Porson and Dr. P. The 

rofessor’s was clear, delicate and 
Peautiful; as fine, I suppose, as the 
Greek character for which he was 
so celebrated: the doctor’s is utter] 
indescribable. The specimen, wit 
a sight of which I was favoured, 
was a letter to a friend, which did 
not, to my eyes at least, afford the 
slightest clue as to the language in 
which it was written: I rather think 
it was English; indeed there were 
two short scratches near the top, 
which being interpreted might mean 
Dear Sir; as to the rest of the epis- 
tle, it might have been called Arabic 
with ows impunity, nobody could 
have proved that the character be- 
lone to any other tongue; | ques- 
tion whether the learned doctor 
himself could have decyphered it 
two days after date. Lawyers gene- 
rally write a good deal alike; so do 
young ladies under twenty. But 
what a contrast between the short, 
stiff, compact, upright characters of 
the one class, and the fine, free, 
flowing lines—the absolute copper- 
plate of the other: “ As light and 
slender as her jasmines grow.” The 
subjects on which they write are 
not more different. 

Next to receiving a letter from a 
favourite correspondent is the plea- 
sure of writing one--a pleasure 
which, in every sense of the word, 
does the heart good. How delight- 
ful it is to sit down and prattle to a 
dear friend just as carelessly as if 
we were seated in real talk, with 
our feet on the fender, by that gltm- 
mering fire-light when talk comes 
freest; sure that every half word 
will be understood, that every trifle 
will interest, and every story amuse; 
feeling, as it were, an echo in the 
mind which tells what will be the 
answer; seeing, as in a camera luci- 
da, the reflection produced. How 
delightfal it is to pour out all one’s 
thoughts and fancies with such a 
certainty of indulgence and sympa- 
thy, and with what a glow of affec- 
tion does one think of that indul- 
gent and sympathizing correspond - 
ent. Even in addressing a common 
acquaintance, there is a kindlier 
feeling, a courtesy which tends to 
endear and to familiarize; and to a 
friend—oh! one never loves any of 
one’s friends half so well as when 
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writing to them! Every act of kind 

ness, every amiable quality rushes 
on the memory and the imagination, 
softened by the real absence, and 
heightened by the ideal presence 
This constant sense of the presence 
of her correspondent is the greatest 
charm of that queen of letter-wri 

ters, Madame de Sevigné. We feel, 
throughout, that every thought, 
every word, is addressed to one in- 
dividual, and to one ouly—the 
daughter, the idolized daughter, who 
filled that warm heart. The exqui- 
sitely humorous and entertaining 
letters of Madame de Sevigné’s ar- 
dent admirer, Horace Walpole, 
want this attraction; but they oes 
another, which almost compensates 
for its absence—that of giving, quite 
unconsciously, the finest possible 
portrait of his own peculiarities. 
A small collection of Voltaire’s let- 
ters is called “ Voltaire peint par 
lui-méme;” this title would exactly 
suit the correspondence of Horace 
Walpole. There he stands, with 
all his tastes, natural and artificial; 
his love of lilacs and of old china, 
of stained glass and of Charles the 
Second’s beauties, his schemes for 
flattering court-ladies, and his old 
bachelor ways; his delicious vanity, 
his amusing stinginess, his good hu- 
mour and his bad. We are as per- 
fectly acquainted with Strawberry 
Hill and its master, from reading 
his letters, as if we had lived there 
with him all our lives, especially 
from the letters to Mr. Cole, where 
he lets himself out more completely 
than any where else, lays aside his 
civility with his court dress, and 
puts on superciliousness with his 
night gown and slippers. 

One of the most entertaining col- 
lections of noble epistles is that of 
lord Shaftesbury to Mr. Molesworth. 
His lordship had been advised to 
marry, and had fixed his attention 
on a cousin of his correspondent’s, 
whom he employed as his plenipo- 
tentiary in the affair. Nothing can 
be more diverting than the way in 
which this grave philosopher, poli 
tician and valetudinarian, sets about 
making the best of himself in the 
eyes of a fair lady—his profound 
rravity; his awkward gallantry; his 
fits of shyness; the manner in which 
he contrives to convince every body 
that he is not in love, merely by 
dint of repeating that he is; and, 
above all, the high gusto with which 


he falls into politics or morality, 
the return to the natural and the 
true, from that which was with him 
purely factitious and artificial—all 
this makes lord Shaftesbury’s love- 
affair almost as diverting as that of 
Don Quixote. The dulcinea in ques- 
tion was a young heiress, and her 
father would have nothing to say 
to a lover, whose strong mind was 
robably as much a disadvantage as 
ie infirm body. He himself seems 
sensible that the report of his “ book- 
ishness,”” as he calls it, was very 
little in his favour, and endeavours 
to erase the impression, by declar- 
ing that he has left off study and 
taken to lady’s games. To prove 
that his offer was disinterested, as 
soon as his first courtship was fairly 
over, he made his addresses to a 
lady of small fortune, by whom he 
was accepted. He was too lucky 
in getting any wife; he deserved to 
have died an old bachelor, if only 
for saying a short time after his 
wedding, by way of compliment to 
the state, that he was almost as 
comfortable after marriage as be- 
fore, at which he seems tolerably 
astonished. The best thing in lord 
Shaftesbury’s letters is his theory 
of letter writing. He says to Mr. 
Molesworth, “ It is really a solemn 
law which I impose on myself, in 
respect of my near friends, never to 
write but with the freedom, hasti- 
ness and incorrectness of common 
talk, that they may have all as it 
comes uppermost; and for this T can 
appeal to my late letters, and all 
that I have writ you on my love- 
subject, for [am confident I never 
so much as read over one that I 
wrote you on that head.” If ever 
this theory was completely carried 
into practice, it was by Cowper, in 
those letters which throw open so 
charmingly his most charming cha- 
racter, and which have all the pe- 
culiar merits of his poetry, with a 
tenderness and sweetness, a spirit 
of indulgence and of love to his 
kind, which his poetry has not 
That love returns with interest 
upon its author. No one can read 
his happier letters without feeling 
almost a personal affection for the 
man who wrote them, whilst those 
in which his bright spirit was cloud- 
ed excite a painful pity, an over- 
whelming foreboding of his fate 
which strikes cold to the very heart. 





I know no tragedy, not even Lear, 


—— 
so pathetic as the real history of 
Cowper. 

I believe there is no regular col- 
lection of Hume’s letters.* They 
are found sometimes scattered in 
different books, vigorous, lively and 
healthy as self-sown flowers. One 
of them in Dugald Stewart's Life of 
Adam Smith, is singularly delight- 
ful. Mr. Hume wrote to inform 
his friend of the success of the 
Theory of Moral Sentiments; and 
the manner in which he dallies with 
the good news, the pretty trifling, 
the sportive tossing about, are as 
graceful and good-hum ured as the 
frolics of a child at play with a cow- 
slip-ball. One can conceive nothing 
more gratifying to literary ambition 
than to be told of such a triumph by 
such a correspondent. Gray s letters 
are very clever, verv poetical, very 
picturesque, but they want the good- 
nature, the constitutional kindli- 
ness: respect and admire him we 
must, and we do; but to love a man 
dead or alive it is necessary that he 
should know how to love too. In 
this point of view Dr. Johnson’s 
are admirable. ‘their style is, to 
be sure, any thing rather than epis- 
tolary, but they seem always writ- 
ten either to do good or to give 
pleasure, and the kindness and cen- 
descension of some of them—that 
in a large round hand to Mr. Bos- 
well’s little girl for example, can 
never be sufficiently praised. 

Richardson’s correspondence has 
been called disappointing. What 
did his readers expect? What did 
they desire? Surely more news of 
their old acquaintance; of Lovelace 
and Clarissa, of Clementina and 
Sir Charles. Richardson is himself 
so completely identified with his 
personages, that one has scarcely 
any other idea of him than as a sort 
of male grandmamma Shirley, nor 
of his lower-garden of young ladies, 
than as so many Lucy and Nancy 
Selbys, ana Patty and Kitty Hol- 
lescs in real life. We expect them 
to talk all Clarissa and Sir Charles 
Grandison, varied with a little touch 
of Pamela. They do so, and we 
ought to like them the better for it. 
I don’t suppose they would talk 
half so well on any other subject. 

hen there is the delightful firta- 
tion with lady Bradshaigh! The 





Our correspondent ts mistaken. An 
uiteresting volume of Eume’s private 





} 


correspondence was published Jast year 
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whole range of English comedy does 
not contain a more ridiculous situa- 
tion than that of poor Richardson 
fretting and fuming in the Park, 
whilst his treacherous incognita is 
surveying him snugly at her leisure. 
And his doleful complaint! and her 
coquettish apology! and the quar- 
rel! and the reconciliation! Qh! 
there 1s nothing better in Congreve. 
Four letters from Mrs. Klopstock 
in this collection are indescribably 
sweet and touching; her character, 
her situation, her early death, have 
an interest much heightened by her 
pretty foreign idiom. I doubt whe- 
ther any Englishwoman could write 
English so beautifully—she would 
want the charming imperfection; 
and I am afraid, in spite of the gal. 
jant compliments so often lavished 
on female letter writing, that we 
Englishwomen are as inferior to 
men in epistolary composition, as 
we confessedly are in most other 
things. England has no Madame 
de Sevigné. Strong feeling has some 
times struck out flashes of womanly 
tenderness, or of a bold and noble 





spirit; such as the affecting note of 


lady Russel to her husband, or the 
manly and indignant letter of Anne, 
countess of Dorset, Pembroke and 
Montgomery; but these are only 
flashes. We have no Madame de 
Sevigné. We have, to be sure, lady 
M. W. Montagu, whose letters may 
vie with Pope and his whole galaxy 
for wit, and surpass them for ease; 
and her namesake, Mrs. Montague, 
almost as witty, till she unluckily 
became wise; and Mrs. Carter, Miss 
Talbot, Mrs. Hamilton, and Miss 
Smith, all so remarkable for unaf- 
fectedness and sound good sense; 
and Mrs. Wolstonecratt with her 
dangerous eloquence; and Mrs. 
Grant of Laggan, with her vivid 
picturesqueness, and her fine feel- 
ing of the beautiful and the fine. 
These we have, and for these we 
are grateful: but we have no Ma- 
dame de Sevigné. 


PORIS OF RURAL LIFE.—COWPER. 

[From the New Monthly Magazine] 
_ Thereis scarcely a poet of any note 
in the annals of litera‘ure who has 
not expressed his enthusiastic ad- 
miration for the rural life. Yet a 
very smail proportion of our bards 
have resided in the country, and, 
with few exceptions, we can scarce- 
lv name a set of men less apparent- 





j;and a refined taste. 


ly satisfied with seclusion, or whose 

ractice has appeared more decided- 
f at variance with profession. We 

© not find tault with them for their 
conformity to their real notions of 
enjoyment; on the contrary, we 
think the world has gained much by 
it. But there is no occasion for any 
deception in the matter, and accord- 
ingly we find it is daily becoming a 
more simple and natural thing, if we 
may so speak, tobe a poet. With 
all our admiration for departed ge- 
nius, and, in individual instances, 
for its vast attainments, we cannot 
be insensible to this great charm of 
our modern poetry. We have done 
with poetical priestcraft. We see 
in our bards arace of men, not set 
apart, like Druids, for holy and so- 
lemp purposes, but mingling in our 
avocations, giving and collecting 
sweets from the social as well as 
from the solitary scene; men who 
feel keenly, and imagine promptly; 
men whom we are little inclined to 
take for our guides, “ spiritual or 
tempora!l,’’ but who nevertheless do 
sometimes quicken both body and 
seul: and while we think ourselves 
indebted to them for much that 
makes the rugged prospect of life 
louk beautiful, we hold that the ad- 
vantages of our communion are 
strictly mutual. Now and then a 
poetical Pope, or, if it pieases our 
readers better, a literary arch- 
druid, will start up, and plead for 
the almost-forgotten supremacy of 
the bard; but we, meanwhile, like 
not such extorted homage, and are 
better pleased with those wholesome, 
sweet, and life-cheering strains, 
which are evidently the product of 
minds kept in exercise by constant 
communion with their fellows, than 
with the lonely and mystical mus- 
ings of the solitary dreamer. The 
reured poet is not, generally speak- 
ing, an agreeable character. We 
have no sympathy with a being who, 
while pretending to a more than or- 
dinary relish for natural, seems to 
have little perception of social beau- 
ty. Give us the bard who can bring 
to our fire-sides the light and 
warmth of his genius; who can place 
in new and beautiful colours the cir- 
cumstances of our daily lives; whose 
heart seems to be touched with hu- 
man kindness. With ali this, rea- 
son and experience tell us, may be 
joined a most exuberant imagination 
Indeed, it is 





remarkable, that poetical genius has 
generally thriven much better in so- 
ciety than in solitude. Even our 
best descriptive poets have seldom 
been secluded men. Nothing, it 
will readily be acknowledged, can 
be more exquisite than some of 
Shakspeare’s descriptions: yet he 
did not spend his days and years in 
musing on the world of natural beau- 
ty. In accordance with this, we may 
observe that all his sweet and re- 
freshing descriptions come in, in the 
way of digression: he pauses amid 
the hurry and business of action, to 
rest us with Lorenzo and Jessica in 
“the sweet moonlight;” and even 
while leading us along in the rapid 
career of ambition, he brings before 
our eyes, in lovely contrast, a view 
of the peaceful beauties of nature. 
None buta quick observer could 
have done this: but a habit of ready 
observation is chiefly to be acquir- 
ed in active life; and hence it is, we 
think, that social habits are favour- 
abie to the improvement of the 
poetical character. It has been said, 
however, that retirement is desira- 
ble, not only or chiefly as it ac- 
quaints the poet with nature, but as 
it acquaints om with himself. This 
is very true; and we perfectly agree 
with Mr. Wordsworth;— 
** Whose mind is but the mind of his own 
eyes, 
He is a slave,the meanest we can meet.”* 
However, the poet who trusts to 
meditation upon his own mind alone 
for improvement, will, we fear, find 
himselfin the predicament of the 
religionist, who rel'es, for his spiritu- 
al progress, on solitariness and self- 
watching. Both disdain the aliment 
upon which mind and heart are fed, 
and both are inimminent danger of 
starvation. Both also are liable to 
fall into that great error, the darling 
child of solitude, an overweening 
sense of self-importance, and a con- 
tempt of their brethren of mankind. 
In the littke poem from which we 
have above quoted, we find much to 
censure. ‘The man who can thus 
deliberately set at nought the advan- 
tages of communion with his fellows, 
who can remark upon the scanda- 
lous, trifling, and unprofitable dis- 
course of some, leaving us to infer 
that such, and no better, is 10 be met 
with in the world, may find hearers 
to whom he can descant, 
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** Of personal themes, aad such as he { wrote simply as he felt or imagined. | harm of this? Such people, if they 
loves best, Every one must allow that in spirit | are not gifted by nature or educa- 
Matters wherein right voluble he is;” he was far from a dogmatist. His | tion with an understanding capable 
but can hardly expect to find listen gentle and affectionate heart taught | of appreciating the highest kinds of 
ing ears, abmiringeyes, and applaud- | him the value of those social plea- | poetical merit, are alive to the per. 
ing tongues in every circle. We | sures from which he felt himself for | ception of beauty of some sort, and 
are apt to reckon the religious bigot- | ever excluded: —hence there is not seeing religious and moral truths 
ry of Cowper the worst blemis': of | the smallest particle of the leaven | presented before them in an amiable 
the Task. ‘That bigotry, however, | of selfishness in his censures of the | and striking point of view, they 
had in it nothing personal; and We | vices of society; not one word from | catch a degree of refinement {o 
can far better tolerate the timid | whence we can reasonably infer that | which they would otherwise have 
Christian, when we see him shrink- | the poet was retaliating upon the | been strangers. It is no slight me. 
ing from a world, whose practices | world the wrongs which he had re- | rit to have raised and purified the | 
he has learnt to conceive as evil,| ceived. ‘The character of Cowper’s devotional feelings of numbers, ag 
than we can bear with the man mind, though acute and penetrating, | Cowper has done. 
whose assumed superiority is that of | was not, doubtless, ver enlarged. But the Poems of Cowper have 
intellect, not of principle. But of | He was too timid a Christian to be | often been accounted melancholy, 
all people, the poet, perhaps has the a good metaphysician, a id has writ- | and melancholy they are to us, who 
least excuse for being a dogmatist. | ten nothing ra it requires any | read them with the lively recollec- 
“To him all that is interesting or | stretch of the faculties fully tocom-| tion of the poet's life before us, 
amiable in human character, all that | prehend. In this respect, indeed, | Yet it is not the fashion of our day 
excites or engages our benevolent “ differs widely from Mr. Words- | to complain of our bards for indulg. 
affections: all the truths which make | worth, who, thouzh often too mysti- | ing in depressing contemplations— 
the heart feel better and more hap-| cal for the common run of poetical | many are allowed to mourn like 
py—all these supply materials out | readers, is far better acquainted Cowper, who know but little of the 
of which he forms and peoples a} withthe human mind. Mr. Words- hope that, in his darkest hours, kept 
world of his own, where no incon- | worth, however, when he stoops from | its station near him, ready to com- 
veniencies damp our enjoyments, | his highest and most successful | fort and cheer every moment which 
where no shades darken our pros- flights, is sure to affront common | the black fiend of melancholy deign- 
pects.” His object is, to catch the | readers by being over trite and ob-| ed to spare to her victim. It has 
fleeting ideas of grandeur and of | yjious. Not so Cowper. Natural | cheered us, many a time, to think 
beauty, from whatever sources de-| and easy as he is, he is never baby-| that over so dark a life such gleams 
rived, by whatever objects suggest- | ish. Ihe man, the scholar, and the | of comfort came; that such awful 
ed; to fix them and embody them poet, never are forgotten We| visitations of evil should be inter- 
for himself, for us, and for ages to | should be at a loss to point out any | spersed with such exquisite percep- 
come. Perish the criticism that | author throughout whose volumes we | tions of good; that the miseries of 
would damp the ardour of his re-| could discern the presence of such | this life should be so often reliev- 
search! and perish the odious spirit perfect and entire simplicity—yet | ed by clear and decisive anticipa- 
of sectarianism, that would throw a | only in one or two instances does it | tions of that whichis tocome Religi- 
shade over the glories of poetical li- | seem to have led him into details in- | on and nature are infinitely endear- 





berty! consistent with the dignity of poetry. | ed to us while we observe their bene- 
We have thus prefaced the few A great deal has been said upon | ficial influence on the poet’s mind. 
remarks we intend to make upon a question which we would fain avoid, In conclusion—to wish Cowper 





the poems of Cowper, in order to | if remarks upon Cowper could be | other than he was, except with re- 
preclude the idea that our partiali-| written without touching upon it.} gard to his indescribable sufferings, 
ties are, generally, in favour of re | It has been thought improper to} is almost impossible. But we do 
tirement as the nurse of poetical ta-| blend devotional addresses to the | not wish for other Cowpers. That 
lent,—an idea to which our fervent Supreme Being with appeals to the | depression which unfitted him for 
admiration for the Bard of Weston imagination; and poets who have | the world, kept him from the desire 
might possibly lead. We think the] done this are considered by many | of literary dictation. He stood 
case of Cowper, however, a peculi- | as having infringed on the province alone—but his loneliness was not 
arone. From the constitution of | of fancy, and sinned against good | the effect of pride. For most poets 
his mind it appears that his life must | taste. “ We perfectly agree with | a very different lot is desirable. 
either have been that which it real-| those who only mean to protest . 
ly was, or a scene of excessive mise- against our implicitly —— the THE LITERARY GAZETTE 
ry. All specuiations, therefore, up- poet’s creed; but, loving and respect- IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
on what he might have been under ing religion ourselves, we cannot see , comune 
different circumstances, are cruel- any thing objectionable in giving BY JAMES MAXWELL, 
ly misplaced. We regard him as| her cause all the advantage which Corner of Fourth and Walnut-stree!s, 
one whose lot was cast for him with- eood taste and good scholarship can 
out revoke; and we think of him as bring to it. A great many people, 
a poet who had nothing todo with doubtless, will admire such a poet Payable on the first of June 
systems, whose peculiarities were | as Cowper for his piety, who know Sinele numbers 12 1-2 cents 
those of his own mind, and who} little about poetry—but where is the a 
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